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this same faith, then, it is that we appre- 
hend God. Being an interior sense, it 
needs interior cultivation. We may then 
imagine the obstacles to be met with 
from external objects, in the training of 
such a sense. Hence, the peculiar trials 
of the believer who has entered a new 
existence—has a new sense awakened. 
Hence, also, the labor, the work—‘ work 
out your own salvation,’ &c. Hence, 
again, the attention called for, if we 
would prosper in spiritual things. There 
is plenty of experience among us to en- 
force the necessity of this kind of labor— 
that of earnestly keeping the attention 
fixed on Christ—in other words, of quick- 
ening the spiritual sense called faith.— 
It is a great work—great in itself, and 
great in its consequences—great, because 
it has for its result, the attainment of the 
glory of God. Ifwelook at it, there is no 
difficulty, but has this for its object, in 
the case of all who have a heart for God. 
He knows how to set our faith to work ; 
and we may be sure it will be a dabor. 
But why need it be otherwise? If we 
have readily labored, and so long, for 
that which perisheth, shall we not much 
more endure the work of God—the labor 
ot love, as we might indeed term it ? for 
we need never be without that sweetener 
of every trial. Shall we not joyfully un- 
dergo the ‘light affliction,’ when we re- 
member the meaning of it—its cause, its 
necessity, its glorious result ? And can 
we not all look back and distinctly recog- 
nize the steady growth of that precious 
thing in our own experience ? Can any 
of us say that we have suffered in vain ? 
No, to the honor and praise- of God’s 
faithfulness, it is far, far otherwise.— 
Each revolving year leaves us nearer and 
nearer the land of promise. The music 
of the heavenly spheres becomes more and 
more distinct—and joys, unutterable joys, 
though yet faint in their conception, con- 
tinually beacon us to persevere in the 
good fight of =— Verily the Lord is 
with us.-—R. 
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THE FUTURE OF COMMERCE. 


it isan undoubted fact that the commercial 
intercourse of nations and individuals, is bringing 
men into new and closer relations of dependence 
and harmony ; that it is bringing the wide world 
under the influence of civilization; that it is a 
mighty agency in the providence of God in pre- 
paring the way for the reign of human brother- 
hood and unity. Intercourse is the law of the 
age ; and under its potent influence rationatitiesare 
disintegrated, political barriers are broken down, 
religion widens the sphere of its activity. The 
far east meets the distant west, the nations of 
temperate and cooler climes and the children of 
the torrid zone are brought into contact, and jos- 
tle each other on the highways of commerce. The 
prediction of the prophet that—‘ many shal] run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,’ is 
being fulfilled, 

All this, however, has been accomplished under 
adverse circumstances, and amidst the pressure 
of antagonistic forees. The spirit of selfishness 
—of individual gain—of strife for personal wealth 
—is the controlling spirit in the motives of men in 
this great commercial development. Men are 
brought into contact, they meet in business re- 
lations, but they meet as integers, not as members 
one of another. The bond of a common interest 
does not draw them together. The spirit of 
brotherhood, the sentiment of* unity, are lost 
sight of in the blind rush of the grab-game. It 
is only when we look behind the visible, pervading 
currents of human movement, and see the hand 


of an infinite power guiding the march of events, 
and marshaling even opposing spirits to do its 
will, and work for its own ultimate victory, that 
we can understand the phenomena of the age, 
or account for their gravitation towards a nobler 
and more beneficent future. It 1s an invisible 
kingdom—the Primitive Church, which ascended 
up on high, and led captivity captive eighteen 


_| hundred yearsago—which is the controlling power 


in human affairs, which rules the nations with a 
rod of iron; and it is from that glorious body that 
the world is receiving the inspiring hope and 
prophecy of a higher humanity. 

If commerce can be made the agent of so much 
good under the reign of selfishness, how grand 
will be its influence when it is made the servant 
of Communism and the spirit of heaven. It is 
destined to become thus. The idea of brother- 
hood, of the unity of mankind, of common interest, 
will not always bea beautiful dream, floating in the 
far horizon of a wished-for but unattainable siate. 
No: it is to become a living, pervading reality 
hereon earth. The mighty progress of the world 
will not end in the development of individualism, 
even in its most refined type. As intercourse is 
the law of the age, so Communism is the future 
of mankind. It will come with the victory of 
Christianity, whose essence it is; as the fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s prayer, that his disciples might 
‘all be one. Under the influence of the Com- 
munity-spirit, commerce and business intercourse, 
will become the agencies of harmony and love.— 
Inhabitants of distant or of contiguous portions 
of the globe will hasten to bless and enrich each 
other with the wealth which varied clime, soil 
and enterprise may have made them the recip- 
ients of. The dweller in the perpctual summer of 
the south, will send the fruits of that favored 
zone to his northern brother, and in return will 
receive the productions of temperate climes.— 
Love and fellowship will take the place of money 
and become the medium of exchange between 
men. Under the stimulus of love, heavenly 
civilization and the conquest of nature will 
advance at railroad speed. All the means ofinter- 
course will be infinitely multiplied. The oceans 
will be ‘ dotted o’er’ with peaceful fleets, bound un 
missions of blessing. Railroads will answer thern 
on the continents, radiating from shore to far 
inland, bearing burdens of life and wealth. Tel- 
egraphs will wind their electric ways over all lands 
and under all oceans to the myriad homes of 
Communism. Then will come the fulfillment of 
the promise : ‘The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.’—T. L. P. 


ART AND COMMUNISM. 


It is worthy of notice ‘that works of art, whether 
in architecture, sculpture, music, painting, &c., 
"| generally find their highest development un- 
der despotic and aristocratic governments.— 
Italy, the central emporium of the world, so 
far as art is concerned, is one of the most op- 





__| pressed in the world, respecting popular free- 


dom. Republics have never reached the highest 
attainments in the finearts. They may, perhaps, 
attain to astonishing results in the line of great 
public works of an economic character, such as 
railroads, canals and steam-ships, but they are not 
noted for their devotion to art, for art’s sake.— 
The history of the New-York Crystal Palace is a 
very good demonstration of this. By a spasmodic 
effort, a splendid work of art was crected; but 
this effort was not sustained. During its whole 
history, it was hampered with debts and difficul- 
ties, until its destruction in the crash of confla- 
gration. 

The reason of this state of things is very evi- 
dent. The institutions of despotic or aristocratic 
countries, afford facilities for the accumulation of 
vast wealth in individual families. Members of 
these families are, consequently, persons of leis- 
ure; and although they may not individually prac- 
tise the fine arts, they afford encouragement to 
those that do. Their business is to expend 
money, and they expend it in the purchase of 
works of art, and the employment of men of ge- 
nius ; surrounding themselves with their produc- 
tions, until finally a general public taste for art is 
generated. On the other hand, in republics, in- 
dividuals and families are placed more upon a level. 
No law of entail confines wealth to particular 
families, and each is compelled to look out for his 
material wants, and but little time or opportunity 
is given for the gratification of the more refined 
requirements of taste. The growth of a refined 
taste is necessarily a slow one, and in countries 
where fortunes are quickly made and soon scat- 
tered, it is not wonderful that notable works of 





art are seldom produced. Democracy, has a natu- 





ral tendency to excite to its highest activity the] in 


spirit of individualism and competition in the race 
for accumulating property. Hence, that becomes 
the most absorbing business. 

But in the advent of Bible Comavatiiahe we can 
see the ushering in of a consolidating power, far 
more efficient for the highest cultivation of the 
artistic faculty than all the facilities afforded by 
the despotisms of the eastern world. The im- 
mense economies afforded by association will put 
far from us the fear of want, and the necessity of 
devoting the whole of our energies to the business 
of mere accumulation; while the ultimate associa- 
tion and combination of artistic talent in the 
household of a commune, will naturally warm in- 
to hfe and stimulate to its noblest activity a taste 
for the beautiful in every direction. The advan- 
tages which despotisms and aristocracies possess, 
is the concentration of power in the hands of a 
few, at the expense of the depression and degra- 
dation of the many. Communism affords all 
these advantages, with none of its drawbacks.— 
As we grow into greater unity of spirit and more 
extended outward means, we shall arrive at a 
state where no one will grudge the time and 
means necessary to the highest attainments in 
the direction of art. The possessional, home feel- 
ing will include all the works of genius. 

In our own short experience in Community life, 
we cannot of course, present any thing like a true 
representation of the ultimate workings of our 
system in this direction. There are, however, 
among us, some indications of what we may 
reasonably hope for in the growth of a taste for 
the beautiful. We certainly have facilities for 
the cultivation of musical taste which are quite 
rare, taking the country as a whole. There isa 
mustard-seed of enthusiasm in this direction, 
which cannot fail ultimately to accomplish great 
results. In respect to architecture, it was inter- 
esting to observe the progress of the discussion 
and consideration of plans for a new house, last 
winter, One person’s plan would contain some 
novel feature which would be immediately adop- 
ted, with improvements, in another’s plan; and 
this again would be improved upon, until finally, 
the plan which shall be adopted is likely to be 
the result of the combined wisdom of many heads. 
his experience shows us the facilities which a 
home in Community affords for each to help 
his neighbor in attaining to the highest perfec- 
tion in any given direction. For another thing, 
our facilities for cultivating a higher taste in farm- 
ing and gardening and fruit-raising, are greater 
than ordinary society commonly affords ; and what 
little attainments we have made in this direction 
are certainly due to the system of community life 
which we have adopted. . 

Taking all these considerations and our past 
experience into the account, we may reasunably 
conclude that Bible Communism affords the rich- 
est of all soils for the growth of a true taste for, 
and love of the beautiful.—u. J. 5. 





TURKEY. 


It is stated under the head of foreign religious 
intelligence in the Independent, that several new 
outbursts of the fanaticism of the Mahommedan 
people of Turkey, against the Christian popula- 
tion, furnish proof that the reports of a generally 
prevailing excitement of the Moslems against the 
Christian religion, are true. In most places the 
government has succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in suppressing the incipient persecu- 
tion; but in Bosnia, the religious war of races, 
has again had its full sway, and more than fifteen 
thousand Christians have been compelled to seek 
refuge upon the Austrian territory, where a large 
portion of them will settle. According to The 
Univers, fanatic Sheiks are traveling all over 
Turkey, especially the Asiatic portion, to preach 
a crusade against the Christians, and are forming 
in the cities confraternities for the defense of the 
faith which observe the most ascetic practices, 
and are becoming, in consequence of the numer- 
ous enrollments, an influential body in the Ma- 
hommedan society. Mr. Schauffler writes from 
Constantinople, that in several, and perhaps in all 
the mosques of the capital, the people have been 
warned against buying the Bible, and that cunse- 
quently the call for it has diminished. 

On the other hand, it is stated that the gov- 
erninent in no way encourages the spirit of vio- 
lent opposition to Christianity, andis only guilty 
of weakness in suppressing it. Missionaries, and 
converts from Islamism are protected. Social 
improvements are said to be progressing. The 
first railroad is very soon to be opened, from 
Smyrna to Aidin, a distance of seventy miles, and 
a telegraph will soon connect Constantinople with 
Athens. But while industrial energy is reviving 





the Turkish Empire, the proportion of Turks, 
in the European portion of the Empire, is rapidly 
declining. 





PERIODICALS. 


The Country Gentleman is a valuable assistant 
to the farmer and horticulturist, giving the latest 
information in the various departments of soil- 
culture, grazing, fruit-raising, floriculture and gar- 
dening, the apiary, &c. No horticulturist should 
be without it. Published at Albany, by Luther 
Tucker & Son. The new Boston magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, has now been published rather 
more than a year, and is said to have achieved a 
decided success, having attained a circulation of 
over 30,000 subscribers. A new serial from the 
pen of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, was commenced in the 
December number, and will be continued through 
the year. It is entitled the ‘ Minister’s Wooing,’ 
and will be an attempt to represent New England 
life in the age immediately after the Revolution. 
The Atlantic numbers among its contributors the 
names of Whipple and Whittier, Longfellow and 
Lowell, Holmes, the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ Prescott, the historian, and many other 
writers of the tme.——Our thanks are due to the 
publishers who favor us with exchanges. The 
Community reading-table is regularly supplied 
with the daily Tribune, semi-weekly Evening 
Post, Century, Independent, Home Journal, Life 
Illustrated, Country Gentleman, Musical Review, 
Letter Box, Type of the Times, The Printer, Illi- 
nois Teacher, Cincinnatus, Spiritual Age, and a 
score or more of other papers. Evening reports 
to the general meeting, of news and things note- 
worthy, are made. This, together with individual 
reading,serves to keep the Community pretty well 
paces in the current affairs of the world. 


News of “the ‘Week. 


Foreign Items. 

By late arrivals from Europe, we learn that the 
appeal of Montalembert to the Imperial Court had 
been heard. He was acquitted of the charge of 
attacking the principle of universal suffrage, and 
the rights which the Emperor enjoys from the 
Constitution; but as the remaining charges were 
considered proved, his fine of 3000 francs was 
confirmed, and his sentence of imprisonment 
changed from six to three months. The 
King of Naples, it was stated, was likely soon to 
grant the amnesty (for political offenses we be- 
lieve) which has been so strongly insisted upon 
by England and France. Some detachments 
of French troops had advanced on the Swiss terri- 
tory, and the government of that country had 
demanded explanation at Paris. Great indigna- 
tion prevailed among the Swiss in consequence of 
this act, and the press were using strong language 
on the subject. Paul Morphy, the noted 
American chess champion, had been confined to 
his room in Paris by indisposition, aud in con- 
sequence, had not been able to commence his 
proposed match with Anderssen, the German 
player, who had come to that city for the purpose 
of encountering him. The President’s Mes- 
sage had been received and copied into most of the 
leading journals in England, and was receiving con- 
siderable attention, some condemning it for its 
braggadocio and fillibustering sentiments, and 
others regarding it with more satisfaction, As 
might be expected, that portion of the message 
relating to Mexico, Cuba, and Central America, 
elicited most consideration. 

Disturbances in Kansas, 

It seems by late accounts from Kansas, that 
gangs of marauders, both Pro-slavery and Free 
State, are again infesting that territory; and 
there is some prospect of a repetition of the dis- 
graceful occurrences of the past year or two. It 
is understood that the former difficulties of this 
kind were finally settled last summer by Gov. 
Denver, on his assurance to the parties concerned 
that the past should be forgotten, and no civi, 
actions taken from previous offenses. Latterly, 
however, the Pro-slavery squad, whose headquar- 
ters are at Fort Scott, and who hold the princi- 
pal offices of the county, have had their plans 
laid to arrest several of the Free State men— 
some, if not all of whom, belonged to Capt. 
Montgomery’s party—on charges of murder and 
other crimes. Accordingly, they arrested one Ben- 
jamin Rice: whereupon, meetings were held by 
the Pro-slavery men of that section, outside of 
Fort Scott, who recommended adherence to the 
Denver treaty, and demanded the release of Ricc. 
This demand not being complied with, Capt. 
Montgomery and his company took the case into 
their own hands, and forcibly released Rice, car- 
rying away with them also indictments against 
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others. This is what occasioned the requisition 
upon the President for military aid; and it is 
now stated that Gov. Medary has sent down four 
companies of dragoons to the scene of she distur- 
bances, and also. ordered out the militia of Linn 
and Bourbon Counties. We have reports, also, 
that Hamilton, the leader of the Pro-slavery ruf- 
fians, has taken the field again, and is committing 
new outrages. We Jearn further, that the Legis- 
lature of Missoum, on the recommendation of 
Gov. Stuart, have passed a bill authorizing him 
him to call out a volunteer force sufficient to 
protect their citizens from the incursions and 
depredations of the Kansas banditti under Mont- 
gomery and Brown, and appropriating $30,000 to 
defray the expenses. Such seems to be the aspect 
now of affairs in Kansas. Future advices will 
most likely vary these reports more or less. 
Reports from Mexico. 

By the arrival of the Quaker City of the Tehu- 
antepec Line, we have advices from the city of 
Mexico, to the 26th ult., which state that Gen. 
Robles, late Minister to this country, had de- 
posed Gen. Zuloaga, and taken the reins of gov- 
ernment in his own hands. Gen. Robles had also 
sent Commissioners to Vera Cruz to treat with 
Gen. Juarez, the Constitutional President, for a 
union with the Liberals. 

..--A lecturing Association has lately been 
formed in New-York, for the purpose of raising 
money to erect a monument to the late Dr. Kane, 
of Arctic memory. 

..--The amount of pension money paid by the 
United States Government since its organization, 
is stated to be over eighty-six millions of dollars ; 
of which nearly sixty-four millions have been 
paid to officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
war, and nearly fourteen millions to army inva- 
lids. Besides this money, over sixty millions of 
acres of the public lands have been given for mili- 
tary service. 

...-A violent snow storm prevailed in the 
Eastern States and the vicinity of New-York City 
last week, occasioning detention of trains on the 
various railroads, and steamboats on the Sound ; 
and furnished as usual a fruitiul theme of news- 
paper and neighborhood gossip. During the 
storm, the Steamer Cornelius Vanderbilt, of the 
Stonington line, went ashore on Fisher’s island, 
and, it is thought, will prove a total loss. The 
passengers were all saved, and the freight will 
probably be got off without much damage. 

...-Frances Ann Kemble, better known as 
‘Fanny Kemble,’ and famous for her readings 
of Shakespeare, has again commenced a course 
of readings at Dodworth’s Hall, New York, in 
compliance with a written solicitation from a 
number of the most respectable citizens of that 
city. 

a .-On Tuesday of last week, (the 4th,) the 
United States Senate transferred their quarters 
from the Old to the New Senate Hall, which is 
very fine. On this occasion Vice President Breck- 
enridge delivered an address, said to have been 
‘replete with oratorical triumphs,’ and which is 
pronounced ‘the greatest achievement of the 
kind known to the public history of the Con- 
tederacy.’ 

....Senator Douglass has been re-elected to 
the United Status Senate, by the Illinois Legis- 
lature ;—54 votes being cast for him and 46 for 
Lincoln. . 

....[t is stated that of the captains of Whalers 
in the Pacific ocean, forty-two are accompanied by 
their wives. The influence of these ladies on 
those engaged in this occupation is represented 
to be very happy and noticeable. A few years ago 
it was very rare fora whaling captain to be ac- 
companied by his wife and children, owing to the 
opposition of ship-owners, who thought it would 
impair their efficiency; but now it is very 
common. ; 

...Mr. Ferdinarid Le Lesseps, the projector 
of the Suez Canal, which is to connect the Med- 
iterranean and Red Seas, writes that the capital 
stock has been taken up, and that in a few days 
the Company would be constituted according to 
the statute. He is very sanguine of the success of 
the undertaking, and thinks that within three 
years a passage will be opened for a portion of 
the navigation between the two seas. 

.... Judge Davies of the Supreme Court of New- 
Yora City has lately r@fidered a decision in the 
case of Isaac Sherman vs. the American Express 
Co., of much interest to the public. The Express 
Company having lost a number of Michigan State 
Bonds belonging to Mr. Sherman, when carrying 
them from Buffalo to Detroit, refused to pay for 
them, on the ground that they are not common 
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cles intrusted to their conveyance. The case had 
been previously decided against the Company by 
Referees, and their judgment was affirmed by 
Judge Davies. The Company are, therefore, 
common carriers, and must pay Mr. Sherman for 
his bonds. This decision is as much for the in- 
terest of the Company as for the public. If they 
were not considered responsible for the goods 
they transport, their business would very soon 
suffer a serious diminution. 





Too Old, 


What isold? Whatis young? An ephemeral 
insect would be old at the age of ten hours. One 
whose limit of life was seventy years, would be 
old at sixty-nine. But if one is to live on, on for- 
ever, when will he be old?! The caterpillar, the 
moth may be old; for its life ends. But man 
can never be old, for eternity is his term of life. 

We are impatient of the expression—‘ too old 
to learn new things.’ Is aman, isa woman too 
old to learn to advantage, when the mind is ma- 
tured so as to see clearly dependences and neces- 
sary relations? whether this occur in middle 
hfe, at seventy, or eighty years of age. Is a man 
ever too old to learn. true principles and to teach 
them to others? Is he. ever too old, with com- 
mand of his faculties, to practice a useful art and 
to receive pay for the service? Away with such 
absurdity! As fast, and as far as one sees the 
truth and feels the need of it, he should possess 
himself of it, at any price, save that of duty. It 
is for his interest to do so, With command of 
mind and body, none is ever tov old to Jearn truths 
new to him, or to practise arts useful to himself 
and others. So, old one! learn as fast as you can, 
and help the world onward in its progress. 

Old! are you? What will you be ages hence 
in the uncounted cycles of eternity? Nonsense! 
you are yet scarce a baby; though you call your- 
self old. Old! why, looking along the past, you 
do not feel as if you had lived half as long as you 
thought you had, when, at six years of age, you 
tried to look behind you at the interminable years 
stretching backward; and could not they extend 
so into eternity? Old! No, no; you are not 
old. 

He, only, is old who hath perpetual youth— 
the Ancient of Days—He who can estimate eter- 
nity.—Lif Illustrated. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Jan. 5.—Some time last summer,— 
mention was made in the journal,—permission was 
granted by the Community for individuals to en- 
ter upon various little side industries for certain 
special and more or less personai purposes. It 
was stipulated at the time that the thing should be 
subordinate to the Community spirit, and at all 
times open tocriticism. Latterly it has heen found 
that such things tended towards individualism, 
and that the thing was degenerating from its first 
intent, (say the procuring of a musical instrument, 
a set of valuable books, &c.,) into a sort of sub- 
treasury system. It is resolved to withdraw the 
facilities hitherto extended to such enterprise. 
It must be particularly noted, however, that this 
deviation from the true Community standard be- 
longs to the young, inexperienced and short-sight- 
ed, and not to those who are the heart and 
strength of the Community. We have plenty of 
inducements for large-hearted industry, without 
the aid of any of the trivial and partial motives. 
It becomes more and more apparent that the 
truest self-interest, and the wisest self-love are 
one and synonymous with the Community spirit. 

Thursday, 6.—The strawberry-men avail them 
of the mild weather to inulch their plantations. 
The mulch, straw cut by horse power, is put 
upon the plants to keep next season’s fruit clean, 
and to afford a partial protection during the win- 
ter.——A party of ten men and women go to Uti- 
ca to visit the Insane Asylum, and to purchase a 
sewing-machine for women’s sewing.——People 
sometimes say of themselves when especially 
sensitive to evil, that all their nerves are upon the 
outside. ‘The Community at times could say the 
same of itself—especially, when, as of late, there 
has been an influx of an irritable spirit from some 
sphere or other. In the evening a brother who 
has been led into the utterance of some high 
words with another, exposes the irritable spirit 
that tempted him, and criticises himself and the 
example he set. There is a general exposure of 
the spirit by those who have been oppressed by 
it. The Bible says the devil hates the light; 
and the suddenness with which an evil influence 
departs upon being fairly recognizec and talked 
about, affords us one more evidence of Bible 
veracity—truth to nature. It often happens, we 
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God, and after that we have new evidence of the 
truth of his word from the inductions of experi- 
ence. 

Friday, 7.—Work upon the strawberries con- 
tinued. Some of us assisting at the work, who 
have been more or less confined of late, think the 
air is avery elixir in sweetness ——Novelty of the 
day,—the new sewing-machine; Wheeler and 
Wilson’s patent; price $50. Many gather around 
to see it operate and to admire the speed and 
stillness with which it does its work. Wonder- 
ful! and where is the end of improvement? Why, 
this new machine goes to work so stilly that it 
need not disturb the most intense thought or the 
sweetest reverie. Our old machine makes almost 
as much noise as a thrashing-machine—one must 
stop and hear when it works ; but then it wasa true 
reformer in its day, and, like some others of that 
class, it seemed to have a very high appreciation 
of its worth and function, and was not slow to 
proclaim the fact. The new one comes in, not as 
a reformer, exact!y, but as a worker who is intent 
mainly upon doing something; so it makes no 
noise, and takes three stitches while the old one 
takes but one. An iron arm come into the house 
to help the women! We believe that light 
and monotonous work needs the help of machirery 
as much as heavy work. We had rather a score 
of our muscles, small as they are, should be made 
sore by good vigorous use, than be cramped all 
day over a needle; it stifles our masculine breath 
to read, 

** With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt-- 


And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.” 
Much rather would we read the 
Song of the Sewing-Machine. 
I’m the Iron Needle-Woman ! 
Wrought of sterner stuff than clay ; 
And, unlike the drudges human, 
Never weary night nor day ; 
Never shedding tears of sorrow, 
Never mourning friends untrue, 
Never caring for the morrow, 
Never begging work to do. 
Poverty brings no disaster ! 
Merrily I glide along, 
For no thankless, sordid master, 
Ever seeks to do me wrong: 
No extortioners oppress me, 
No insulting words I dread— 
I’ve no children to distress me 
With unceasing cries for bread. 
I’m of hardy form and feature, 
For endurance framed aright ; 
I’m not pale misfortune’s creature, 
Doom’d life’s battle here to fight : 
Mine’s a song of cheerful measure, 
And no under-currents flow 
To destroy the throb of pleasure 
Which the poor so seldom know. 
In the hall I hold my station, 
With the wealthy ones of earth, 
Who commend me to the nation 
For economy and worth, 
While unpaid the female labor, 
In the attic-chamber lone, 
Where tae smile of friend or neighbor 
Never for a mament shone. 
My creation is a blessing 
To the indigent secured, 
Banishing the cares distressing 
Which so many have endured : 
Mine are sinews superhuman, 
Ribs of oak and nerves of steel— 
I’m the Iron Needle-Woman, 
Born to toil and not to feel. 
[George P. Morris. 

In the evening Mrs. C. A. Mruuer and G. E. C. 
return to their old Community Home from Wal- 
lingford, where the former has had her home a lit- 
tle more than three years. 

Monday, 10.—On Saturday a strong wind 
whirled and twisted the falling snow in every 
direction, and made a dark day for us; the cold 
began to improve on Sunday ; and last night every 
vestige of our winter cloud-blanket was pulled 
away :—down goes the mercury to 28 degrees be- 
low zero, and dawn brings a day all cold, all blue 
and gold with clear sky and yellow light; ir 
short winter has done his best. Truly winter 
has a crystalline beauty all his own, of which one 
would not like to be wholly deprived. Dame 
nature has a care for us here in New York: over 
her snow-sheet spread upon the ground under us, 
she spreads her cloud coverlet, and generally tucks 
it down pretty closely at the edges. New Eng- 
land folks say that she does not use one so, thick 
and so dun, down east, and sensitive bodies,—sci- 
entific people say there should be none such,— 
when they say just what they sometimes feel, are 
apt to call it a pall rather than something 
fine, and to have longings for the bounding pulse 
of spring, which is quite attributable to the great 
floods of light that then come; but after all it is 
a wise care that spreads it, for it prevents an ex- 
cessive radiation of caloric from the earth, and 
on the whole is favorable to the outer man.— 
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Much, we think, can be dune, to diversify and 
cheer the aspects of winter by planting evergreen 
trees around our homes. People make a great 
mistake in not planting more of these winter 
beauties. In the developmentof taste from noth- 
ing to something, evergreens are often the last 
favorites which the tree-lover takes to his heart. 

Tuesday, 11.—There is an old proverb, we be- 
lieve, tothe effect that you shall not eat grapes 
in December. To-day we ate the last of our Isa- 
bella grapes, a few of. which had been kept for 
a sister from Wallingford, where this kind of 
grape does not succeed. They had been kept 
ever since the 23d of October, and those who 
tasted them pronounced them as fresh as when 
first taken from the vine, only perhaps some sweet- 
ened by keeping. There seemed to be nothing tu 
prevent them from keeping a month or more 
longer. A word about keeping grapes: These 
grapes were perfectly ripe when taken from the 
vines, the stems being somewhat dried up, and 
some of the berries a little shrunken. In the 
bottom of a box six inches deep, was spread a 
layer of cotton, then a single layer of clusters. 
next another layer of cotton, and so vn till the 
box was filled, covering the last layer with cot- 
ton. The box was then nailed up and. set away 
upon the cement floor of a fruit-cellar ; for the 
last two or three weeks it stood upon an upper 
shelf in the cellar. Paper, or any other dry and 
clean substance, might take the place of the cot- 
ton to absorb the moisture escaping from the 
grapes. If the grapes are not thoroughly ripe, it 
is best to let them be exposed some days until 
the stems shrink somewhat, before packing away. 
The grape can fairly take its place amoung 
the winter fruits. It is not improbable that we 
shall yet find some hardy American grape that 
will make fine raisins when dried. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Champion, N. Y., Deg. 29, 1858. 
Dear Frienps: I have often, heretofore ex- 
pressed myself in regard to the Cirgular. I have 
lost none of my love for it, It is truly refreshing 
to turn from the sophistry and infidelity of the 
world, to the Circular ; there Lalways find some- 
thing encouraging and satisfying. I | cheerfully 

inclose two dollars for its support. 
Yours truly, Werattay Know es. 
Freeport, Ill., Dec. 27, 1858. 
* * * * * 

Tam anxious you should know my whole life, 
old and new. I am sure there is no salvation for 
me outside of Bible Communism, I want-counsel! 
and advice—and sha!l humbly receive instruction. 
I am penetrated with the desire for improvement ; 
I discover nothing good in me, that.is, in my 
flesh ; yet I am in Christ, and-I now heartily con- 
fess him my salvation from sin. He is the shad- 
ow of a great rock in a weary land, to my spirit. 
I am not careless of your fellowship; I am sure of 
deserving it only as Christ is seen in me. I want 
love,—I am covetous of it. I conféss Christ my 
victory over the flesh, and over the spirit of. self- 
righteousness, and subscribe myself your affec- 

tionate brother in the Lord, M. P. Sweer. 





—Paul never writes as a mere logician. Amidst 
his closest and compactest arguments, how, often 
the great heart, stirred by the pathetic mystery 
of the Cross, sends a pulsating thrill through the 
fingers thet guide the pen! And if we take. the 
finest specimens of his thought and style—such, 
for instance, as his speechon Mars Hill, or his 
eloquent summary of the fruits of charity—we 
are instantly struck with the fact that no one 
faculty of the mind more than another is exercised 
in receiving their wisdom and appreciating their 
excellence. John, the beloved disciple, is a per- 
fect exemplification of the same law of mind. He 
is in full contact with the reader. Intellect and 
affection, reason and sentiment, are summoned 
into his presence and held under his sway. No 
one faculty is excited, but the whole nature ix 
moved. With him argument embraces appeal ; 
tenderness blends with strength. The childhood 
of the kingdom of heaven breathes through that 
manly voice which proclaims the majesty of love; 
and the head that lay on the heart of Jesus when 
the pressure of the world’s guilt was there, caught 
its righty throb and prolonged its pulses in ali 
its eloquence.—Harper’s Monthly. 
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‘¢ Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief ? 

Or is thy heart oppress’d with woes untold ? 

Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 

Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 

*Tis when the rose is wrapped in many a fold 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

Its life and beauty ; not when, all unroelld, 

Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair 

Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the am - 
biens air.” 





Godiva. 


Tennyson thus weaves the beautiful old story of 
Godiva, the wife of the grim earl of Coventry, into 
poetry: 

I waited for the train at Coventry; 

Ihung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To watch the three tall spires ; and there I shaped 

The city’s ancient legend into this :— 

Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

New men, that in the flying of a wheel 

Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 

And loathed to see them overtaxed; but she 

Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 

The woman of a thousand summers back, 

‘Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 

In Coventry : for when he laid a tax 

Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 

Their children, clamoring, ‘ If we pay we starve ” 

She sought her lord, and found him where he strode 

About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 

His beard a foot before him, and his hair 

A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 

And prayed him, ‘If they pay this tax, they 

starve.’ 

Whereat he stared, replying half amazed, 

* You would not let your little finger ache 

For such as these ??—*‘ But I would die,’ said she. 

He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul: 

Then filliped at the diamond in her ear ; 

*O ay, ay, ay, you talk!"—* Alas" she said, 

* But prove me what it is I would not do.’ 

And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 

He answered, ‘ Ride you naked through the town, 

And I repeal it ;’ and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 

Made war upon each other for an hour, 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 

The hard condition ; but that she would loose 

The people : therefore, as they loved her well, 

From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 

No eye look down, she passing ; but that all 

Should keep within, door shut, and window barred, 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 

Unclasped the wedded eagles. of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift; but ever at a breath 

She lingered, looking like a summer moon 

Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head, 

And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 

Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 

Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 

From pillar unto pillar. until she reached 

The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 

Ia purple blazoned with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 

The deep air listened round her as she rode, 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 

The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 

Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 

Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 

Light horrows through her pulses: the blind walls 

Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 

Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 

Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 

The white-flowered elder thicket from the field 
Gleam through the Gothic archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity. 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peeped—but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancelled a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, passed: and all at once, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless 

noon 

Was clashed and hammered from a hundred towers 

One after one: but even then she gained 

Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crowned, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name. 








Horticultural. 


From the Gardener’s Monthly. 
New Way of Making Hotbeds. 

In the spring of 1848, while engaged in the 
manufacture of white lead, I made a series.of 
experiments for tle purpose of determining a 
method of increasing the fermentative proper- 
ties of spent tanner’s bark, an article which 
had at that time almost entirely superseded the 
use of the stable litter. This substitution had 
so increased the consumption of tan, as to cause 
the price tobe greatly raised. At the same 





time the supply was unequal to the demaad ; 
hence it became desirable to devise some pro- 
cess by which the tan might be more eco- 
nomieally employed. 

After being used onee in the corroding beds 
of the white lead manufactories, it was custom- 
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fresh from the yard, in order to induce a sec- 
ond fermentation. After the third time of 
using it, the tan was thrown aside as useless. 

Upon this waste material I experimented ; 
as one of the objects to be attained in the 
process, viz., the production of artificial heat, 
is of the greatest importance to the horticultu- 
rist, I have been induced to communicate it 
through the medium of your journal; but to 
do this fairly, it becomes necessary to briefly 
sketch the theory governing the operation. It 
is a well-known fact, that when Woody Fibre 
is exposed to the action of air and moisture, 
within certain limits of temperaturc, a process 
of decay or slow combustion takes place 
which Liebig calls ‘ Eremacausis.’ By this the 
structure is broken up, carbonic acid and water 
are given off, and a residuum called Humus or 
vegetable mouldis obtained. This process is 
a ihe one, and the amount of heat generated 
is comparatively small, in fact, not appreciable. 
Woody fibre consists of carbon, and of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in proper proportion to form 
water, but contains no nitrogen. When in 
contact with the oxygen of the air at common 
temperatures, this combination: is broken up, 
the Gian of the fibre combines with the 
oxygen of the air, thus disturbing the equilib- 
rium of the compound, and leaving the carbon 
to combine with the liberated oxygen, both 
being in a nascent condition. The experi- 
ments of Laussure and the analysis of humus 
by Liebig have proved that such is the case, 
and hence we have in Eremacausis two dis- 
turbing causes, viz., the affinity of oxygen for 
bydrogen, and of carbon for oxygen. 

It is also a well-known fact, that when an 
organic body containing nitrogen ceases to form 
a part of a living organism, and is exposed to 
air and moisture, a rapid decomposition takes 
place, the equilibrium is destroyed; and in 
this case another disturbing cause is at work, 
i. ¢., the affinity of nitrogen, facilitating by the 
removal of the nitrogen, the combination of 
the oxygen with hydrogen, and of carbon with 
oxygen. Here, then, we have the greatest 
amount of combination, consequently of heat. 

I look upon the want of fermentative power 
in tan which has been expended in the manu- 
facture of white lead, as due to the exhaustion of 
the nitrogenous principles originally existing 
in the material. To remedy the evil, I pro- 
posed to add a body containing nitrogen in a 
proper condition to undergo decomposition ; 
for it isa fact, that not only does the nitroge- 
nous body undergo a change, but it induces 
decomposition in a nov-nitrogenous one. 

To effect this, I used 3 pits, 4 feet long and 
3 feet wide, sunk about 2 feet in the ground; 
tan was put in them 20 inches deep; covered 
with glass sash, this again with boards. 


In pit No, 1 was tan fresh from the yards, well drained. 
sal 2 “ ‘ pejected as useless—worn out, 
« 3 ‘* & game as in No. 2. 


Upon No. 21 poured a solution made with 
54 pounds common glue in 11 galls. water at 
60 deg. Fahr. 

Upon No. 3, 11 galls. of water at 60 deg. 
Fabr. were poured. 

The day after setting the pit, I found the 
temperature at 14 inches below the surface : 


9 A.M. 12M 
No.1, - - 68 deg. - 665 deg. 
No.2., - - 82deg. - 88. deg. 
No.3., - - 80deg. - 80. deg. 
On2dday, 7AM. 10AM. 3P.M. 5P.M. 
No: 1 stood 62deg. 7O0deg. 67 deg. 66 deg. 
No.2 “ 88deg. Illdeg. 120deg. 120 deg. 
No.3 ‘* 68deg. 76deg. 74deg. 77 deg. 
Onddday, 9A.M. 11A.M. 6P.M. 
No. lstood 62deg. 65deg. 61 deg. 
No.2 “ 126 deg. 118deg. 138 deg. 
No.3 “ 74deg. 7O0deg. 69 deg. 
On 4th day, 
No. 1 stood 6ldeg. 67 deg. 64 deg. 
No.2 ‘** ]28deg. 136 deg. 128 deg. 
No.8 “ 64deg. 67 deg. 62 deg. 


Circumstances prevented my continuing the 
observations of the pits, but other experiments 
were made, equally conclusive, and demonstra- 
tive of the truth of the theory. 

In the month of December, 1856, I suggest- 
ed the preparation of a hotbed upon the above 
setatigle, which was carried out in the garden 
of William Weightman, Esq., Falls of Schuyl- 
kill. An ordinary hotbed pit, 9 feet long x 
7 feet wide, was filled with spent cinchona 
bark, the refuse in the manufacture of quinine. 
This had been thoroughly boiled, and all solu- 
ble matter extracted by the chemical process 
to which it had been subjected. After being 
exposed to the cold in an open yard during the 
whole season, it was thrown into the pit, say 
to the depth of 2 feet, during quite a heavy 
fall of snew, then wet with a solution of 5 Ibs. 
of glue in warm water, and afterwards covered 
with good soil to the depth of 6 inches. On 
the third day, the thermometer at a few inches 
below the surface, indicated a temperature of 
over 90 deg. Fahr. As it was difficult to 
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plants had started, no furthor memoranda 
were made ; the plants, however, were wnusu- 
ally thrifty. 

At the same time, a second bed was mado, 
in every respect similar to the first, with the 
exception, that in place of moistening the 
bark with glue solution, it was wetted with slop 
from the distillery. This article contains a 
large per centage of glaten and albumen, both 
highly nitrogenous bodies. The result of 
this experiment fully equalled the first. In 
both instances, the heat was evenly maintained, 
the plants grew finely, and when taken out 
for transplanting, were remarkable for their 
fine masses of roots, the open character of the 
bark offering but little resistance to the spread 
of the rootlets. 

I believe, that in preparing hotbeds by the 
above process, beat could as easily be regula- 
ted, as by hot flues; should the temperature 
fall, it would be necessary to add more nitro- 
genous solution to start it again; this could 
be done either by making holes through the 
soil into the bark and pouring in the liquid, or 
by setting a perforated trough in the body of 
the pit, with an open end extending beyond it. 
Air, if necessary, could be introduced through 
this to check the heat, if exesssive. 

In place of tan, leaves or straw could be 
used equally well; ia fact, we have an admir- 
able illustration of the theory, afforded in the 
heating property which straw acquires after 
having been used as litter in the stables, the 
nitrogenous principle in this instance, is the 
mucus and other animal matters voided with 
the urine. 

In place of glue, blood sufficiently diluted 
might be used ; or a solution prepared by rough- 
ly boiling scraps of hides, rough pieces of meat 
—in fact, whatever would form an animal soup 
or jelly. 

I look upon the above experiments as likely, 
perhaps, to be of some service in the prepara- 
tion of pineries, where a long-continued and 
tolerably high temperature is required, but as 
nothing can be easier than a repetition of 
them, 1 believe the trial would amply repay 
the skilful gardener; who knowing his own 
wants, would doubtiess adapt it better to the 
case in hand. At least, he would suffer no 
loss, as the residuum of a bed prepared in the 
above manner, is a most excellent form of 
vegetable mould, applicable to many purposes. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
Wn. M. Unter, M. D. 

Fails of Schuylkill, Phila. 








Hints on Self-Culture. 


To cultivate ourselves thoroughly and prop- 
erly, we mast devote time and effort to the ed- 
ucation of consciousness. By this we mean 
that the instinct of the soul itself—the instinct 
of a spiritual existence es ie to all its funec- 
tional exercises, and grander than all its mani- 
fested forms— the instinct to which Nature, 
Life, and Religion make their appeal—is to be 
strengthened and perfected. The idea of 
what the soul is—what it is capable of becom- 
ing—what it may realize by virtue of the free- 
dom and glory of its inherent spirituality ; this 
central idea is to be brougat out into clear, 
ample, inspiring recognition. And when that 
is done its rightful authority is to be acknowl- 
edged. ‘The nature of this sentiment is such 
as to give it a commanding power over the op- 
erations of the mind, and subordinate every 
outward agency to its firm sway. It is just 
here that so much self-culture is defective. 
The roots of progress do not penetrate suffi- 
ciently deep into consciousness. One faculty 
and another of intellect are cultivated ; this 
or that function is adequately discharged ; but 
the all-pervading temper of a spiritual being 
is wanting. Knowledge stops short of its end. 
Experience touches only the surface. The 
depths of vitality in the soul are not reached. 
And men become shrewd men, sharp men, 
competent and available men ; but it is all at 
the expense of the soul. True culture is a 
different thing. Every step in its progress 
deepens the assurance of the native grandeur 
of the soul, and gives a more piercing insight 
into the vastness of its birth-right. A genu- 
ine experience does not rest complacently in a 
well-poised judgment, a mathematical accuracy 
of perception, a firmly-braced will, and an ex- 
ecutive energy that goes boldly and straight to 
the determined mark. Faculty and force can 
not satisfy its demands. Behind all is the sov- 
ereign soul, conscious of an infinite stretch be- 
yond these narrow limits, and scorning to be 
imprisoned within the boundaries of a practiced 
skill, a delicate tact, a masterly common sense, 
and niecely-fitted habits. 

How, then, does self-culture act on this 
great reserved force of consciousness? It 
takes hold of the primal feelings of the soul in 
its relations to truth, beauty, power, love, and 
goodness. It throbs a mighty heart into its 








verse, that finds its counterpart every where 
amidst the magnitude and splendor of God’s 
works. In joy, it awakens strange thoughts 
that tremble through the brain, and stranger 
feelings that flow forth in tears. In sorrow, it 
is not crushed, for it has faith in the sorrow 
that God sends, and it calmly hopes in the 
awaiting sunshine. Every man of profound 
experience knows that much of his knowledge 
penetrates deeper than the faculties that strive 
to use it. Indeed no small part of it is left 
unused, so far as outward practicalness is con- 
cerned. And feeling transcends faculty stil] 
more. Words fail, acts fail to embody any- 
thing beyond a fragmentary portion of our 
nature. The capacity of the soul is adapted 
to an ideal life, which, although in unison with 
the real life around us, yet far overleaps its 
stern, cramped limitations. Are these hidden 
agencies lost? If the best part of all we haye 
learned—if the divinest fruits of toil and trial 
—if the priceless wealth of experience can not 
be converted into commodities to enrich the 
world, are they therefore useless and vain ? 
No ; the growth of consciousness is worth more 
than external service. Itis a nobler growth 
than the maturing of intellectual faculties and 
the perfecting of their social service. To be 
aman inthe hush of the soul beneath the 
pressure of Infinity—to be a man in the silent, 
rapturous attitude of thought and sensibility in 
their heaven-ward look toward God and his 
Christ—is greater than any exhibition of the 
purest and truest self to the world. This is the 
greatness which springs from the growth of 
vonsciousness, and all forms of outward mani- 
festation are but faint types of its inward 
grandeur. 

A man ought to enter on the work of self- 
culture with the conviction that his Creator 
has given him more Fae in this direction 
than in any other. The facts of human life, 
no less than the principles of religion, sustain 
and confirm the truth of this sentiment.— 
Placed amidst the economy of material nature 
to perform the two-fold office of supporting our 
animal existence and contributing to the abate- 
ment of the curse on the earth, in so far as 
Providence contemplates its diminution, man 
is favored with such aids and auxiliaries as 
make him competent to subdue the world and 
enjoy the uttermost of its advantages. It is 
not merely to be a home for his physical and 
social being. It is to be a home suitable to 
his probationary condition, a theatre for the 
exertion of the high attributes of a redeemed 
spirit, a ‘ footstool’ to the Throne of Grace. 
Viewing man in this aspect, we behold him 
furnished with the amplest endowment of 
means to gratify his earthly wants. Labor, 
directed by intelligence, secures its ends, and 
material nature obeys its mandate as if man 
were the vicegerent of God. Winds and wa- 
ters serve him. The exhaling moisture and 
the returning dew alike fulfill his purpose.—- 
And at every step of progress he avails him- 
self of a yet remoter agency, a more revondite 
fact, a more subtle law, to execute the decrces 
of his earthly sovereignty. The humblest me 
chanic now wiclds a mightier power, by means 
of machinery, than the kings and queens of 
antiquity ever exerted, and a factory-boy can 
perform a task that would have startled Greece 
and Rome as a miracle of skillful strength. 
Admit all this; but still the truth stands out 
that man is a greater agent, working on the 
materials of his nature, forming himself in the 
likeness of Infinite Beauty, training his intel- 
lect and affections to the nobility of a redeem- 
ed character, than in any of his triumphs over 
the outward world. The progress of a single 
mind from childhood to age, if it fulfill the di- 
vine plan, presents wider extremes of contrast 
and suggests the completeness of success much 
more than all the material advancement made 
from the rude ages until the nineteenth centu- 
ry. Boast as we may of steam-engines and 
lightning telegraphs, the primer of the infant, 
a nursery-song, a simple token of a work with- 
in the soul, is a prouder vindication of man’s 
nature than the wisdom of design and adapta- 
tion which they display. Man changes the 
forest-trees into a habitation of beauty, trans- 
forms cotton and wool into clothing, multiplies 
wonders more rapidly than trade and commerce 
can diffuse them; avd yet, in an hour of 
thoughtfyl meditation, of earnest self-searching, 
of profound moral abasement, he experiences a 
greater change, and walks forth among his fel- 
lows a more impressive wonder than the whole 
realm of materialism can show. For whatever 
he does in the outward world bears his earthly 
image, but the work within his mind is stamped 
with the image of the Infinite. In the former 
we call him mechanic, inventor, artist; in the 
latter we discard the terms designative of ge- 
nius, and borrow such titles as distinguish the 
hierarchies of immortality.—-Harper’s Monthly. 
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